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and Saviour Jefus Chrift, and are not in dignity equal to 
him. Hooker , b. ii. f 6. 

2. Grandeur of mien; elevation of afped. 

Some men have a native dignity , which will procure them 
more regard by a look, than others can obtain by the moft 
imperious commands. Clartffa . 

4. Advancement ; preferment ; high place. 

Fafter than ipring-time fhow’rs comes thought on thought. 
And not a thought but thinks on dignity. Shake f Henry VI. 
For thofe of old, 

A.nd thefe late dignities heap’d up to them, 

Shakefpcare’ s Macbeth. 

4. [Among ecclefiafticks.] By a dignity we underhand that pro- 
motion or preferment to which any jurifdidion is annexed. 

Ayliffe' s Parergon. 

5. Maxims ; general principles ; xvftal 

The fciences concluding from dignities , and principles 
known by themfelves, receive not fatisfadion from probable 
reafons, much lefs from bare and peremptory afl'everations. 

Brown's Vulgar Er roars, b. i. c. 7. 

6. [In aftrology.] The planet is in dignity when it is in any 
%n. 

Dicno'tion. n.f. [from dignofco , Lat.] Diftindion; diftin- 
guifhing mark. 

That temperamental dignotions , and conjecture of prevalent 
humours, may be colleded from fpots in our nails, we are not 
averfe to concede. Brown's Vulgar Err ours , b. v. c. 21. 

To DIGRESS, v. n. [digrejfus, Latin.] 

1. To turn out of the road. 

2. To depart from the main defign of a difcourfe, or chief 
tenour of an argument. 

In the purfuit of an argument there is hardly room to 
digrefs into a particular definition, as often as a man varies 
the fignification of any term. x Locke. 

3. To wander ; to expatiate. 

It feemeth, to digrefs no farther, that the Tartarians, fpread- 
ing fo'far, cannot be the Ifraelites. Brerewood. 

4. To go out of the right way, or common track; to tranf- 
grefs; to deviate. 

1 am come to keep my word. 

Though in fome part am forced to digrefs , 

Which at more leifure I will fo cxcufe 

As you fball well be fatisfied. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Thy noble fliape is but a form of wax, 

JDigreffng from the valour of a man. Shak. Romeo and Juliet . 
DfGRE'ssiON. n.f [ digrejfo , Latin.] 

1, A paffage deviating from the main tenour or defign of a 
difcourfe. 

The good man thought fo much of his late conceived com- 
monwealth, that all other matters were but digreffions to 
him. . Sidney, b. i. 

He, {he knew, would intermix 
Grateful digrefjions , and folve high dilpute 
With conjugal carefles. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. viii. 

Here fome digreJJion f muft make, t’ accufe 
Thee, my forgetful and ungrateful mufe. Denham. 

To content and fill the eye of the undemanding, the bed 
authors fprinkle their works with plealing digreffions , with 
which they recreate the minds of their readers. Hvy cl. Dufrefn. 

2. Deviation. 

The digreffv.n of the fun is not equal; but near the equi- 
noctial interfedions, it is right and greater; near the folfiiees, 
more oblique and lefler. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 4. 
Dijudica tion", n.f [ dijudicatio , Latin.] Judicial diftindion. 
Dike, n. f [bie, Saxon; dyk, Erfe.] 

1. A channel to receive water. 

The dykes are fill’d, and with a roaring found 
The rifing rivers float the nether ground. Dr d. Virg. Gen 
The king of dykes! than whom no fluiceof mud 
With deeper fable blots the filver flood. Pope's Dunciad. 

2. A mound to hinder inundations. 

God, that breaks up the flood-gates of fo great a deluge, 
and all the art and induftry of man is not fufficient to raife 
up dykes and ramparts againft it. Cowley s Davidsis. 

To DILA'CERATE. v. a. [, dilacero , Latin.] To tear; to 
rend; to force in two. 

The infant, at the accomplifhed period, druggling to come 
forth, dilacerates and breaks thofe parts which reft rained him 
b e f ore Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 6. 

Dilacera'tion. n.f [from dilaceratio, Latin.] 1 he act of 

rending in two. , _ 0 . c , 

The greateft fenfation of pain is by the obftrudion of the 

fmall veffels, and cliiaceration of the neivous fibres. 

Arhutknot on Diet. 

To Dila'niate. v. a. [ dilanio , Latin.] I o tear; to rend in 

pieces. . , . 

Rather than they would clilaniate the entrails or then own 
mother, and expofe her thereby to be ravifhed, they met half 
way in a gallant kind. Howel s Engl. Teat s. 

To DILAPIDATE, v. a. [dilapido, Latin.] To rum; to 
throw down. 
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Dilapidation, n.f. [dilapidation Latin.] The incumbent’s 
fuffering the chancel, or any other edifices of his ecclcfiaftical 
living, to go to ruin or decay, by negleding to repair the 
fame : and it likewife extends to his committing, or fufferinp 
to be committed, any wilful wafte in or upon the glebe-woods & 
or any other inheritance of the church. Afffe's Parergon 

’Tis the duty of all church-wardens to prevent the dilatV 
dations of the chancel and manfion-houfe belonging to the 
reefor or vicar. Ayliffe' s Parergon. 

D latabi'lity. n. f. [from dilatable .] The quality of ad- 
mitting extenfion. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilataiility or extenfive- 
nefs of the gullets of ferpents : I have taken two adult mice 
out of the ftomach of an adder, whofe neck was not bigger 
than my little finger. Ray on the Crca .on. 

By this continual contradibility and dilatability , by differer.t 
degrees of heat, the air is kept in a conftant motion. Arbuthn. 

Dila'taele. adj. [from dilate.'] Capable of extenfion. 

The windpipe divides itfelf into a great number of branches 
called bronchia : thefe end in fmall air-bladders, dilatable and - 
contradable, capable to be inflated by the admiflion of air, 
and to fubfide at the expulfion of it. Arbuihnot in Aliment. 

DilataTjon. n.f [from dilatatio, Latin.] 

1. The ad of extending into greater fpace. 

The motions of the tongue, by contraction and dilatation , 
are fo eafy and fo fubtle, that you can hardly conceive or 
diftinguifh them aright. Holder. 

2. The ftate of being extended ; the ftate in which the parts are 
at mere diftance from each other. 

Joy caufeth a cheerfulncfs and vigour in the eyes; fing- 
ing, leaping, dancing, and fometimes tears: all thefe are the 
effects of the dilatation , and coming forth of the fpirits into 
the outward parts, which maketh them more lively and 
ftrirring. Bacon's Ha ural hifory. 

The imacre of the fun fhould be drawn out into an oblong 
form, either by a di at at; on of every ray, or by any other 
cafual inequality of the refractions. Nevitcn's Opt. Experm. 

To DILAT E, v. a . [dilato, Latin.] 

1. To extend ; to fpread out ; to enlarge. 


Spenfer , 


fValler. 

Prior. 

Prior. 


But ye thereby much greater glory gate, 

Than had yeforted with a prince’s peer ; 

For now your light doth more itfelf dilate , 

And in my darknefs greater doth appear. 

Satan alarm’d, 

Collecting all his might, dilated Hood, 

Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unremov’d. Milton s Paradife Lof. 

Opener of mine eyes. 

Dim erft ; dilated fpirits, ampler heart, 

And growing up to godhead : which for thee 

Chiefly I fought ; without thee, can defpife. Milt. Pa. Lojl. 

Through all the air his founding firings dilate 
Sorrow. like that which touch’d our hearts of late. 

Diffus’d, it riles in a higher fphere; 

Dilates its drops, and foftens into -air. 

I mark the various fury of the winds; 

Thefe neither feafons guide, nor order binds: 

They now dilate, and now contract their rorce; 

Various their fpeed, but cndlefs is their courfe. 

The fecond refradion would fpread the rays one way as 
much as the firft doth another, and fo dilate the image in 
breadth as much as the firfi doth in length. Newton's Opt. 
To relate at large; to tell diffufely and copioufly. 

But he would not endure that woful thcam 
For to dilate at large ; but urged fore. 

With piercing words, and pitiful implore, 

Him hafty to arife. Fairy ghtcen, b. ii. cant. 5. fan. 37. 

I obferving, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earned heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate. 

Whereof by parcels fbe had fomething heard, 

But not diftin&ively. Shakefpcare s Othelh. 

ro DilaTe. v. n. 

i To widen ; to grow wide. . 

His heart dilates and glories in his firength. Addijm. 

>. To fpeak largely and copioufly. 

It may be behoveful for princes, in matters of grace, «i 
tranfad the fame pub! ickly, and by themfelves ; or their ^ 
nifters to dilate upon it, and improve their luftie, • 

tion or eloquence of fpeech. . * * 

Dila'tor. n.f. [from dilate.] That which widens or f*»nds. 
The buccinatores, or blowers up of the cheeks, 
dilators of the nofe, are too firong in cholenck people. • 
D i'latoriness. n.f [from dilatory.] I he qua 1 y o 

dilatory; flownefs; fluggiflanefs. . T Tardy; 

DELATOR Y. adj. [dilatoire, French ; dilator, tus, Lat.J ) 

flow.; given to procraftination ; addided to ueLy , * S 

'Tn Inferior council, after former tedious fuits g 
court, would be but dilatory, and 10 to ittle purpo e. * J 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees - 
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Thou know’ll we work by wir, and not by witchcraft ; 

And wit depends on dilatory unit. Shakejpeare s Othetlo. 

Thefe cardinals trifle with me : I abhor 
This dilatory floth, and tricks of Rome. Shak . Henry V III. 

Dilat ry fortune plays the jiit 
With the brave, noble, honeft, gailant man, 

To throw herfelf away on fools and knaves Otway s Orph. 

A dilatory temper commits innumerable cruelties without 
defiirn ' Addifons Spectator, N^. 469. 

Dilection, n.f [dilcttio, Latin.] The ad of loving; 
kindnefs. 

So free is Chrifl’s dilcRion, that the grand condition of our 
felicity is our belief. Boy.e s Seraph. Love. 

DlLE'MMA. n f. [hXv,/ ; 

j. An argument equally conclufive by contrary fuppofitions. 

’ A young rhetorician applied to an old fophift to be taught the 
art of pleading, anti bargained for a certain reward to be 
paid, when he (hauld gain a caufe. The mailer fued for his 
reward, and the fcholar endeavoured to elude his claim by a 
dilemma: If I gain mf caufe, I {hall withold your pay, becaufe 
the judge’s award will be againft you ; if 1 lofe it, I may with- 
hold it, becaufe I fnall not yet have gained a caufe. On the 
contrary, fays the mafter, if you gain your caufe, you muft 
pay me, becaufe you are to pay me when you gain* a caufe ; 
if you lofe it, you muft pay me, becaufe the judges will 
award it. 

A di emma , that biftiop Morton the chancellor ufed, to raife 
benevolence, fome Called his •fork, and fome his crutch. 

Bacons Henry VII. 

Hope, whofe weak being ruin’d is 

Alike if it fuceeed, and if it mils; 

Whom good or ill does equally confound, 

And both the horns of fate’s dilemma wound. Cowley. 

2- A difficult or doubtful choice ; a vexatious alternative. 

A irrong dilemma in a defp’rate cafe ! 

To act with infamy, or quit the place. Siuifi. 

A dire dilemma ; either way I’m fped ; 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. Pope. 

Di ligence, n J. [diligentia, Latin.] lnduftry; afliduity ; 
conftancy in- bufmefs; continuance of endeavour; uninter- 
mitjted application ; the contrary to idlcncls. 

Do thy diligence to come fhortly unto me. 2 Dim iv. 9. 

Brethren, give diligence to make your calling and election 
fure. 2 Pet. i. 10. 

DI LIGENT, adj. [ diligens , Latin.] 

1 . Conftant in application ; perfevering in endeavour ; affiduous ; 
not idle; not negligent; not lazy. 
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Dilu'ter. n f [from dilute.] That which makes anything 

eile thin. c n. . c 

Water is the only diluter, and the heft: diuolvent cf niou 01 

the ingredients of our aliment. Arbuihnot on Aliment j. 

Dilution, n. f. [dilutio, Lat ] The of making any thing 

thin or weak. . , . . . 

Oppofite to dilution is coagulation, or thickening, which is 

performed by diffipating the moft: liquid parts by heat, or by 
infinuating feme fubftances, which make the parts of the fluid 
cohere more ftrongly. ' Arhutknot on Aliments. 

Dilu vian. adj. [from diluvium, Lat.] Relating to the deluge. 
Suopofe that this diluvian lake fhould rife to the mounta n 
tops in one place, and not diffufe itfelf equally into all coun- 
tries about. ‘ Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

DIM. adj. frirhme, Saxon; dy, Welfh ; dcW, Erfe.] 
j. Not having a quick fight ; not feeing cfcarly. ^ 

For her true form, how can my I park dilcern, 

Which, dim by nature, art did never clear? Davies. 

2. Dull of apprehenfion. 

The underflanding is dim, and cannot by its natural light 
difeover fpiritual truths. R' gen's Sermons. 

3. Not clearly feen; obfeure ; imperfe&ly difeovered. 

We might be able to aim at fome dim and feeming con- 
ception, how matter might begin to exift by the power of that 
eternal firft: Being. Locke. 


Something, as dim to our internal view, 

Is thus perhaps the caufe of all we do. Pope, Epijl. i. 

4. Obftrucii.ng the aCfc of vifion ; not luminous; fomewhat 
dark. 

Her face right wond’rous fair did feem to be, 

That her bread beauty’s beam great brightnefs threw 
Through the dim fhade, that all men might it fee. Fai. Vjv* 
To Dim. v. a. [from the adjeCtive.] 

1. To cloud ; to darken ; to hinder from a full perception of 
light, and free exercife of vifion. 

As where the Almighty’s lightning brand does light, 

It dims the dazed eyen, and daunts thefenfes quite. Fa. Vju. 
It hath been obferved by the ancients, that much ufe of 
Venus doth dim the fight; and yet eunuchs, which are unable 
to generate, arc neverthelefs alfo dim fighted. Bacon s N. Hill. 

Every one declares againft: blindnefs, and yet who almoft: is 
not fond of that which dims his fight ? Locke, 

F9rthce {dim thefe eyes, and fluff this head, 

With all fuch reading as was never read. Pope’s Dunciad. 

2. To make lefs bright ; to obfeure. 

A fnip that through the ocean wide. 

By conduCt of fome ftar doth make her way. 

When as a lform hath dimuid her trufty guide, 

Out of her courfe doth wander far aftray. Spenfer. 

Sifter, have comfort : all of us have caufe 
To wail the dimming: of our {fining ftar; 

But none can help our harms by wailing them. Shak. R. III. 

Thus while he fpake, each paffion dimm'd his face, 
Thrice chang’d. ^ Milton's Paradife Lof , b. iv. /. 114. 
DIMENSION. n.J. [dimenfo, Latin.] Space contained in 
any thing ; bulk ; extent ; capacity. It is feldom ufed but in 
the plural. The three dimenfions are length, breadth, and depth. 

He try’d 

i he tomb, and tound the ftrait dimenfions wide. Dryden. 
My gentleman, was meafuring my walls, and taking the 
dimenfions of the room. Swift. 

tl.c feeds ai e oval, plain, ilreaked, and bor- Dimensionless, adj. [from dimenfon.] Without any definite 

bulk. 

Tn they pafs’d 

Dimen fionlefs through heav’nly doors. Milton's Paradife Lof . 
Dim Efts si ve. adj. [dimenfus, Latin.] That which marks the 
boundaries or outlines. 

All bodies have their meafure, and their fpace; 

But who can draw the loul s dimenfve lines ? Davies , 

Dimica 'tion. n . f . [ diiriicatio , Latin.] A battle ; the aCt of 
fighting ; conteft. DiR. 

Dimidia'tion. n . f . [dimidi atio , Latin.] The a& of halving ; 
, __ , divifion into two equal parts. DiR 

DFLUEN B. adj . [ d : lac ns , Latin.] Having the power to thin To DIMI'NISH. v . a . [ dim ' ihuo , Latin ] 
and attenuate other matter. !. To make lefs by abfcifllon or deftn.CH 

U/luent. n . J . [from the adjeCIive.] That which thins other 
matti r. 

'I here is no real diluent but water : every fluid is diluent, as 
it contains water in it. Arbuihnot on Aliments. 

To DILUT E v. a. [dilao, Latin.] 

- 1. To make thin ; to attenuate by the admixture of other parts. 

Drinking a large dofe of diluted tea, as file was ordered by 
a phyfleian, {he get to bed. Locke. 

Hie aliment ought to be thin to dilute, demulcent to tem- 
per, or acid to fuodue. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. 1 o make weak. 

it the re I and blue colours were more dilute and weak, the 
diftance of the images would.be lefs than an inch ; and if they 
Were more mtenfe and full, that diftance would be greater 

Newton s Opt. Pro. i. Th. r. 

The chamber was dark, left thefe colours fhould be diluted 
and weakened by the mixture of any adventitious light. Newt. 
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Seeft thou a mail diligent in his bufinefs ? he fhall ftand 
before kings. Prov. xxii. 29. 

2. Conftamly applied ; profecuted with a&ivitv and perfeve- 
rance ; afliduo.us. 

And the judges fhall make diligent inquifition. Deutr xix. 

Diligently, adv. [from diligent.] With afliduity; with 
heed and perfeverance ; not carelefly; not idly; riot negli- 
gently. 

Jr you inquire not attentively and diligently, you fhall never 
be able to difeern a number of mechanical motions. Bacon. 

I he ancients have diligently examined in what confifts the 
beauty of good poftcures. Dryden s Dufrefioy . 

Dill, n.f [ ml e, Saxon.] 

It hath a (lender, fibrofe, annual root : the leaves are like 
thofe of fennel 
dered. 

Di‘l is raifed.of feed, which is ripe in Auguft. Mortimer . 

DILU'CID. adj! [ dil cidus , Latin.] 

1. Clear; plain; not opaque. 

2. Clear; plain; not obfeure. 

To Die uYjdate. v . a [from dilucidare , Latin.] To make 
dear or plain ; to explain ; to free from obfeurity. 

I lhall not trad jce<>r extenuate, but explain and dilucidate , 
according to the cuftom cf the ancients. Brown's Vu. Err. Pr. 
Dilucida'tion. n.J'. [from dilucidatio.] The a£t of making 
clear ; explanation ; expofition. 


by abfcifllon or deftrudion of any part : the 
oppofite to increafe. 

T hat we call good which is apt to caufe or increafe pleafure, 
or dimini fo pain in us. Locke 

2. I o impair ; to leflen ; to degrade. 

Impioufly they thought 

Thee to diminifh, and from thee withdraw 

The number of thy worftiippers. Miltons Paradife Lof . 

4. I o take any thing from that to which it belongs ; the con- 
trary to add. a 

Nothing was diminifoed from the fafetv of the kino- by the 
lmprifonmem of the duke. ' H ( ,yLrd. 

•i 4 11 nt>t a , dd . U . I l t0 thc word whlch 1 command you, 
neither fhall you dimimfh aught from it. Deut iv 2 

1 ° D m /N l S ?‘ V ‘ n ‘ To § row lefs > t0 be impaired. 

What judgment I had increafes rather than diminifocs ; and 
thoughts, fuch as they are, come crowding in fo faft upon 
me, that myonly difficulty is to chufe or toGejed. Dryden. 
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